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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Professor Penberthy asks us to say that he is in 
want of some muscle affected with Black-quarter for 
experimental purposes. It should be taken from an 
unmistakeable case, and sent off as soon as possible 
after death in atin box; addressed to him at the 
Royal Veterinary College. A pound or two will be 
enongh and he will gladly pay carriage —- 


‘the bulk of our paper this week is occupied by 
a report of the proceeding of the Committee appoint- 
ed by the Council] to consider the subject of a New 
Charter. At the Council Meeting in October it was 
deliberately resolved that the Committee should 
consist of the whole Council. and a proposal to hand 
the charter over to the Parliamentary Committee 
was negatived. In defiance of the Council the Com- 
mittee as soon as it meets proceeds to reverse the 
action of the body which appointed it. Sir Henry 
Simpson proposes that the provisions of the proposed 
New Charter be considered by the Parliamentary 
Committee, and a sufficient number of votes are 
obtained to carry this very astute move. The pro- 
poser gave three reasons for his motion, Ist that a 
Committee of the whole Council is from its size 
unwieldy, 2nd that getting it together is very incon- 
venient to individuals, 3rd that it is inconvenient 
to the working of the College. Now let us just see 
how mnch truth there is in these assertions—The 
Parliamentary Committee, with the two names added 
to it at this meeting, consists of nineteen members. 
The average attendance at a Council meeting does 
not exceed twenty. The members of the Parliament- 
ary Committee are scattered as widely over the 
kingdom as the members of Council. © The Parli- 
mentary Committee cannot possibly contain greater 
intelligence than the whole Council. In what way 
then is it less unwieldy than the whole Council? In no 
Way whatever. ‘I'he second reason is true so far as 
that thirty men might come to the whole Council 
4 they liked whereas only nineteen can come to the 

Pee mentary Committee whether they like it or noi. 
: le third reason contains only the single germ of 
ruth that eleven more circulars would have to be 
posted, and this cannot surely be said to interfere 
with the working of the College. We may safely 
Say then that not one of the reasons adduced by Sir 
nee Simpson affected the decision of the Committee 
rh the work out to the Parliamentary \Com- 
mo e. The reasons which led the Committee to 
ian » decision of the Council will be very 
th Co it we just consider who are the members of 

® Vommittee thus entrusted with the formation of 


a New Charter. Quite recently the profession has 
indicated its wishes for a Charter embracing three 
special points. Each of these points has been opposed 
by, a majority of the Council, and the Parliamentary 
Committee contains not one single man who has 
spoken in favour of these three points. One fourth 
of its members are holders of the dual-appointment. 
Half of its members have expressed their opinions 
against a new charter. 

The Parliamentary Committee was elected with- 
out the slightest reference to the subject it is now 
trusted to consider. A more astute move and one 
more dangerous to the hopes of the profession has 
not been committed. 


lt is true that a semblance of fairness was given 
tu this proposal by adding to the selected committee 
the names of the proposer and seconder of the 
orginal motion asking for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider the details of the New Charter ; 
but the alteration gets rid of four other members 
who have spoken and voted in favour of the three 
points of greatest value. They are now prevented 
from taking any part in the formation of the scheme, 
and their absence will doubtless facilitate the exe- 
cution of the very clever course suggested by Sir 
Henry Simpson’s speech. The majority of the 
Council is passively opposed to the changes desired 
by the profession ; they see that direct and open 
opposition to the three points would be disastrous 
to their re-electiun when the time comes for them to 
offer themselves again as candidates; they there- 
fore express themselves as favorable to a New Char- 
ter, but it must be one that contains none of the 
points desired by the general members. Their views 
may be fairly stated as follows: ‘‘ We can no longer 
preserve a conspiracy of silence against the New 
Charter, we dare not openly oppose the three points 
which the profession so positively demand : we will 
accept the inevitable, and go for a New Charter. 
We will suggest a small crowd of other alterations 
that are necessary, and then. in the confusion which 
arises, we will be able to throw out one or two— 
perhaps all three of the points which we hate.” 

One third of the Council would lose an appoint- 
ment if the dual appointment were abolished. One 
fifth of the Council would have to face the pro- 
fession before they obtained a seat if the Council 
were entirely elective; and the selection of the whoie 
body would take place from 2000 men ; instead of 
200, if the Ninth Clause were abolished. Is it likely 
such a self-denying ordinance as this will be accepted 
so long as it can be evaded? No, it must be clearly 
shewn that evasion is impossible, and then, and not 
till then, will the wishes of the profession be carried 
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out. The power is now witb the Council. The 
power will be with the practitioner at election time, 
and no vote must be given to any man who does not 
clearly say what he will do for a New Charter. 


The list of new proposals which are suggested. as 
deserving embodyment in a New Charter are : 
1,—Cempulsory pupilage. 

2.---Annual registration of members, and pay- 

ment of an annual fee. 

3.—Increase of charges for admission to the 

profession. 
4.—Power to elect Fellows without examination. 
5.—Definite regulations for professional conduct. 
6.—To change the name of the body corporate, 
and to call it ‘The Royal University of Veter- 
inary Surgeons.” J 

All of these are new proposals which have not 
been suggested in any of the frequent discussions 
concerning a New Charter which have taken place 
during the last four years. Some are not worth a 
moment’s serious consideration, and the rest may 

rhaps be accepted as minor points. 

The last of the new proposals—altering the name 
from College to University is supported only by 
reference to the frequent confusion by the public of 
the Royal Veterinary College with the Royal Col- 

lege of Veterinary Surgeons. This confusion does 
undoubtedly exist. It does no harm to the body 
corporate, and it does the School some good. When 
the 1876 Charter was asked for, it was attempted to 
obtain this very alteration, but the privy Council 
refused to grant the use of the word “ University,” 
and will doubtless do so again. 

Proposal 5.—“‘To embody some definite regula- 
tions for professional conduct” is quite unnecessary. 
Ample provision is made for this in the Act of 
Parliament. 

Proposal 4.—“ Power to make Fellows by elec- 
tion” is a retrograde step. We elected nearly a 
hundred Fellows in 1876, and although every care 
was taken in the method of doing so, the effect was 
to cause anything but good feeling between those 
taken and those left. If the Fellowship is to be 
“a higher degree” let every man pass atest. If we 
wish to confer honours we have already provided— 
the Honorary Associate. 

Proposal 3.—Is very necessary. 

Proposal 2.—May be worth consideration, but if 
only applied to members who are admitted in future, 
it is open to the serious condemnation that it 
establishes two classes in the profession—one of 
whom has to submit to pains and penalties which 
the other is free from. Clause 5 of our Act of Par- 
liament provides efficiently for all necessary cor- 
rection of the register, and the “circulating library” 
may well en for in some other way. 

roposal 1.—Compulso upilage is a ve 
idea if it can be din ier it bc be as 
enforced. Suppose it were decided to demand from 
every candidate for a diploma a certificate of one 
year’s pupilage with a qualified member—would 
such certificate be evidence of any knowledge or 
acquirements? It migbt, or it might not. All 


would depend upon the man with whom the pupil- 
age was passed. Can we prevent the newly fledged 
graduate with little practice from taking half a 
dozen pupils? Can we prevent the most antiquated 
practitioner from also having any number of pupils? 
Can we frame any regulation which would enable 
the value of a certificate of pupilage to be esti- 
mated? We fear the idea is impracticable unless 
the very invidious course of selecting the prac. 
titioners is adopted. With voluntary pupilage care in 
selection is naturally adopted—with compulsory 
pupilage the primary object would be to get a 
certificate. 


« LEVELLING UP; NOT LEVELLING DOWN.” 


The value of a good catch phrase is widely re. 
cognised. It is easily remembered, plausibly begs 
a question without the necessity of argument, and 
serves the purpose, with those who do not trouble to 
think, of reasoning the subject out. “Levelling up; 
not levelling, down” isan excellent phrase to prejudice 
any question if you can only get it widely accepted. 
As opposed to the proposed reform of a New Charter 
containing the three points which an overwhelming 
majority of practitioners desire, it is of course a 
grotesque misrepresentation. It is so clear a mis- 
representation that we can only suppose its authors 
hope no one will notice it or take the trouble to 
analyse it. 

It is proposed “to alter the Ninth Clause ”—in 
other words to restore tc the members the privileges 
taken from them in 1876. This we call restitution ; 
they call it confiscation, and so deceive themselves 
into believing it is a “levelling down.” 

It is proposed “to make the Council entirely 
elective,” and then leave that body to select its 
vice-presidents from the members who have been 
approved by the profession. This we call making 
the Council representative; they call it preventing 
the Council from electing its own vice-presidents, and 
so persuade themselves that they are to be deprived 
of a right possessed by all assemblies. By the mis- 
statement of fact they suggest “levelling down.” 

It is proposed to “limit the dual-appointment” 
so that examiners shall not be able to vote 
for their own appointments or take part in the 
consideration of matters affecting their official con- 
duct—in other words they shall not be allowed to 
stand as defendant and judge on the same trial. 
This proposal they call “an indignity,” “a base 
calumny,” and they accuse the proposers of “ vilify- 
ing the examiners.” They entirely overlook the 
fact that 1042 practitioners adopt it as right and 
fair. They call this—“ levelling down.” 

If language were given mien to enable them to 
conceal their thoughts we could not object to ha 
the Council calling the profession’s expressed W 
levelling down.” 

The phrase is a good one, and its authors quite 
know its meaning. They only hope the Members 
may not see through it. The majority want 
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to level up to the greatest good of the greatest 
number. The minority want to level down to 


the greatest influence and highest position of a 
select few. Verbum Sap. 


CASES AND ARTICLES. 


PERFORATION OF ABDOMEN—PROTRUSION 
OF INTESTINE. 


On August 22nd, I was requested to attend an 
aged grey cart gelding which had been staked in 
the abdomen by the shaft of a waggon. On arrival 
at the farm [ found that the broken shaft had pene- 
trated the skin and abdominal wall on the near side, 
about five inches from the mouth of the sheath, and 


about three feet of the bowel was protruding. As} 


it was inflated, congested, and oedematous I tapped 
and tried to returnit; not being successful I had a 
bandage put over it, gave the animal an hypoder- 
mic injection of morphia 3 grains, cast him on the 
off side, and had him kept on his back by some men. 
I now proceeded to return the intestine, which I did 
not find so easy as I had anticipated, for so soon as 
the bowel was nearly all returned the animal com- 
menced to struggle violently, forcing it out again, 
and it was not until I had enlarged the opening in 
the skin that I did get it returned; then I sewed 
up the wound in the skin, put over it some carbolised 
cotton wool, and then fastened a wide bandage 
tightly round the abdomen, after which he was 
allowed to get up, and quietly walked into the 
stable when he urinated and defecated. . His pulse 
was 58, and internal temperature normal. In a 
short time he commenced to get uneasy, wanting to 
lie down, so I gave him 5 grs. of morphia hypoder- 
mically which quieted him. 

Directions were given that the horse be not left 
night or day, that he have bran mashes and chilled 
water, and on no account be allowed to get down 
and roll; should he get in much pain that the 
injured part be fomented with hot water, and the 
following draught given : 

Rj Tinet. opii 
Spt. Eth. nit. ij 
Ol. Lini 
23rd.--I learnt that he had been fairly quiet 
during the night except between 12 and | am., 
when they had to give him the draught and foment 
him for about half an hour, after which he was 
easier; he had urinated several times, but had not 
passed any foeces, and would not take his mash : his 
pulse was 76, internal temperature 102 3/; F., 
respiration slightly accelerated, and mucuous mem- 
brane slightly injected. The bandage not having 
shifted I did not interfere with it. 
i 24th.—I found him standing very comfortably, 
is pulse was 70, internal temp. 102 F., respirations 
normal. I learnt that he had eaten several mashes, 
and defecated four times, 
onan armer sent in to say the horse was 
Ing, defecating, and apparently doing nicely. 


27th.—Received word from the farmer that the 
bandage was locse, and had shifted. I found there 
was @ healthy discharge from the wound, and that 
the stitches shewed signs of giving way, so I re- 
applied the bandage with carbolic dressing; the 
attendant informed me that he ate his mashes readi- 
ly, and passed plenty of fosces, and had been 
free from pain. 

Sept. Ist.—On renewal of the bandage I found 
that the skin had sloughed, leaving an open wound, 
but that the rupture in the abdominal wall was 
closed. The animal now appeared to be enjoying 
best of health. 

Sept. 3rd.—Owner sent word that the horse did 
not seem to feed right; 1 went out and found symp- 
toms of tetanus. On the following day the animal’s 
jaws were quite fixed, so the owner decided to have 
him destroyed, and I much regret I had not the 
opportunity of making a post-mortem. 

I send you notice of this case with the hope that 
others who may meet with a similar one may not 
order the animal to be destroyed without giving 
treatment a trial. 

I regarded this case as very serious from the outset, 
as the bowel was black and greatly thickened from 
strangulation. I feared it would slough, or that 
peritonitis would supervene, but after the first few 
days I hoped the case would do well and bring me 
credit. It also shows that if the horse is enjoying 
good health at the time of such an accident the 
intestines may be punctured and handled to a large 
degree without septic or inflammatory results 
supervening. 
Assistant V.S. 


STOMATITIS PUSTULOSA CONTAGIOSA. 


The case reported in last week’s Record seems to 
me to present rather the symptoms of Scarlatina 
than of Stomatitis; in fact, the only symptom of 
Scarlatina which was not mentioned was the 
presence of Scarlet spots on the Schniderian mem- 
brane. 

I was called on about three weeks ago to see a cob, 
which “had a lot of ulcers inside his mouth, and 
was off his feed, “On asking the coachman the kind 
of ulcer, he said “ like these,” showing me a numer- 
ous crop of small oval and round ulcers on the inside 
of his lips, especially the top one. These caused 
him no pain, and gave him no inconvenience. On 
examining the cob’s mouth, I found 30 or 40 ulcers 
inside lips and on frenum of tongue, vanying in size 
from a penny-piece (silver) up to a shilling, round 
and oval in shape; some were irregular in outline 
and larger, owing to the fusing together of smaller 
ones. There were also ulcers scattered about on the 
cheeks, and the sub-maxillary glands were slightly 
swollen. About five days before I was called in the 
cob was noticed not to get hold of the bit when 
being driven; then it would not eat dry foods, as 
oats, hay; &c., but mashes and steamed oats were 
devoured with rapidity. 

The cob had been with 8 others in Cornwall for 
about four months; he had (with the others) been 
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brought up to London about a week before I saw him, 
in a new horse box—used for the first time. None 
of the other horses were affected although in the 
same stable, a man being told off to attend solely to 
the cob. 

Isent him Chlor, Potass. powders, and astringent 
washes, which were, as one of our professors aptly 
puts it “good for the Day-book.” There were no ap- 
pearances of anything wrong with cob’s mouth in 
eight days after! firstsaw him. I may add that the 
ulcers on the coachman’s lips, were healed about 


four days before those on the cob’s disappeared. 
H. J. R. P. 


This is a most interesting case, affording evidence as 
it does of a disease communicable from the horse to man. 
If our correspondent had only been put in communica- 
tion with Dr. Crookshank we might have had an interest- 
ing piece of pathological work. Last week’s case came 
from Westmoreland, thisfrom London. Perhaps other 
readers may have seen similar ones. EDb.] 


“THE DISADVANTAGES OF PLAYING TO 
THE GALLERY.” 


This is the title of an article, in The Veterinary 
Journal for December, having some reference to the 
proposed New Charter—it is, we believe, the only 
editorial notice vouchsafed to the subject for some 
years. 

The article consists of a reprint of some gleanings 
by Mr. James Simpson of ‘Mr. Hunting’s opinions 
of the fellowship degree and the “ninth clause,” be- 
fore he became editor of The Veterinary Record.” 
These opinions are arguments in favour of retaining 
the “ninth clause” and fairly expressed the views 
of their author when he had not thoroughly studied 
the subject. They convict him of having changed 
his mind and. on one point, of having completely 
turned round—for this purpose they were collected 
and very fairly used by Mr. Simpson. 

Dr. Fleming republishes them however with quite 
a different motive and purpose, as explained in an in- 
troductory paragraph. He says, 

In connection with the recent agitation fostered by a 
small clique whose motives are apparent, the document 
has aparticular value at the present moment. Mr. Facing- 
both-ways is never a trustworthy advocate in any situat- 
ion and especially when on the stump or trying to capti- 
vate the plebs or groundlings who occupy the gallery. If 
we venture to quote a Latin proverb, we would sa 
Facilis descensus Averni and add O tempora! O Mores!” 


Upon this we remark that ‘the agitation fostered 
by a small clique ” is hardly a fair description of an 
attempted reform desired by over a thousand mem- 
bers and openly opposed by only seventy. ‘Mr. 
Facing-both-ways” is not a nice epithet, but it is 
not descriptive of one who has turned round and: 
means to maintain his position. “ Plebs or ground- 
lings who occupy the gallery,” is not a respectful 
way of describing the majority of the profession, and 
we protest against the implied notion that patricians 
or superior brings are only to be found amongst 
holders of the dual-appointment. We make every 


allowance for the resentful feelings of a whipped 
antagonist, but really Mr. Fleming should remem. 
ber that—*‘those who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones.” Has he never turned round—-never 
expressed contradictory opinions? Is his memory so 
short or his hide so thick that he dare invite refer- 
ence to his writings on—‘Horse-shoeing”? or 
“Contagious Diseases’? or “ Vivisection ”? or Roar- 
ing 

In conclusion, just one word of congratulation to 
the Readers of his journal. For some weeks past 
the book-stalls have been selling a little book with 
the title “Common Latin Phrases.” Apparently the 
Editor has secured a copy, and his readers may now 
look for grammatical accuracy. Not long ago his 
ignorance of the effect of case and gender on the end- 
ing of latin words was most disastrous. If he will 
carefully refrain from attempts at original composi- 
tion and rely on the little book for assistance in dis- 
playing his classical education he will keep right. 
He now quotes Facilis descensus Averni. A few short 
weeks ago it would probably have been Facilus des- 
censum Averna or something equally original. He is 
weak whenever he is original ; he is strongest when 
most indebted to other people’s books—big or little, 
Latin or English, Freach or German, 


Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. 


COMMITTEE MEETING ON NEW CHARTER. 


A Committee Meeting, consisting of the whole Coun- 
cil (appointed at the quarterly meeting held last 
October) was held at Red Lion Square, London, on 
Tuesday the 25th inst., for the purpose of considering 
the subject of a New Charter, Prof. McCall, President 
in the chair. There were also present Professors Pen- 
berthy and Pritchard, Dr. Fleming, Sir Henry Simpson, 
and Messrs. Briggs, J. Roalfe Cox, Greaves, Wm. Hunt- 
ing, Kidd, Lambert, Malcolm, Mulvey, J. F. Simpson, 
Trigger, Walters, Wragg, A. W. Hill (Secretary,) and 
G. Thatcher (Solicitor). 

Mr. Huntine :—I should like to ask the opinion of 
the Council whether the reporters may not remain to 
report this committee meeting as though it were an or- 
dinary council meeting. I do so for this reason. When 
the next council meeting is held at which a reporter will 
be allowed to be present, only ‘the Report of this Com- 
mittee will be read, which will be a bare and short state- 
ment, and therefore no discussion will ever appear be- 
fore the veterinary profession on the subject, uniess this 
meeting is reported. 

Mr, J. F. Simpson :—As it appears that some gentle- 
men are distinctly in favor of having this meeting re- 
ported, I, as one of those who are in favor of as much 
publicity as possible, beg to move that the reporters be 
admitted. 

Dr. FLemMine moved as an amendment that reporters 
be not admitted,which being put to the meetirg was lost, 
and the original motion was carried. 

Mr. W. F. Mutvey :—I take it from the very fact of 
this committee being appointed that the , Council are 
agreed as to the advisability of applying for a New Char- 
ter, and that it will only be necessary for this committee 
to consider what alterations and additions are requ 
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To take as it were the four Charters now existing, each 
of which contradicts some clause in some one of the 
others, and from their embers construct a new one, 
which shall be satisfactory to the whole body of the 
profession, and be the means of cementing us together 
as one body corporate. If further argument were 
needed in favor of a new Charter I would point to the 
result of the plebiscite of the profession which has just been 
made. You are all aware that a short time since I issued a 
circular to every member of the profession asking them to 
reply to certain questions. I have received no less than 
1077 answers, which have come from all parts of the King- 
dom and from all sections of the profession. Of this num- 
ber no less than 975 have answered all the questions in 
the affirmative (of which 54 are from Fellows), while 
only 23 have given a direct negative. Such figures as 
these prove, that the members of the profession take an 
intense interest in the subject and are virtually unani- 
mous in their desire for the suggested alterations, I 
would, therefore, earnestly entreat this committee in 
the interest of the unity of the profession, to deal with 
the subject in a just, a liberal, aad a generous spirit. 

Sir Henry Simpson :—I rise fur the purpose of 
troubling you with a few remarks, and I may say that 
perhaps [ am more entitled to use them now than had I 
been present at the last quarterly meeting, which, un- 
fortunately, 1 was not able to attend. There a resolu- 
tion was proposed that the subject of the new Charter 
should be considered, and it was agreed that it should be 
referred to a Committee of the whole Council. 
Had I been present I should have felt inclined 
to urge very respectfully that that was not the 
best way to proceed with the work; and for this rea- 
son, that a Committee of the whole Council is an un- 
wieldy Committee, and the getting of it together is at- 
tended with a great deal of inconvenience to many 
members, and also to the working of the College. The 
Council held its meeting on the Ist October, and nearly 
two months have elapsed, and positively nothing has been 
done ; and I think, to a certain extent, we may take the 
discredit attaching to the fact that the matter was refer- 
red to a committee of the whole council. I ventured 
to suggest to one or two friends whom I met on the 
morning of the Council day that the Parliamentary 
Committee was the proper one to take the charge of this 
business, and [ did so because on looking back I found 
that the Parliamentary Committee had always had the 
handling of the Charter business before. I understand 
that the proposal was made, and objected to by Mr. 
Hunting, and I think he objected to that on very reason- 
able and proper grounds, because I find that neither Mr. 
Hunting’s name, nor the name of the seconder of the 
resolution was on that committee. I think that if some 
gentleman had had the tact to have added Mr. Hunt- 
ing’s and Mr. Mulvey’s names, that that would have met 
with the approval of those gentlemen, and instead of 
meeting to-day, that committee, with the addition of 

ose two gentlemen, would have had three or four 
meetings, and the work would have been got well in 
hand. That course was not followed, and I stand here 
to-day as the advocate of a new charter. Some geutle- 
men may differ about one point, and some about another ; 
but I think I shall lay before the council a good plea 
why we should go for a new Charter. 

or many years we have been discussing the question 

of a desirability of pupilage. Now I think the time 
“ most come when we ought to ask for a new Char- 
ae rn pupilage shall be compulsory. (Hear, hear). 
prretrn hands we hear of young men being insufficiently 
ught, in spite of the teaching powers at the schools 
ing greater,and in spite of the Examining Board 

' me larger, and having greater powers. You may de- 
tos upon it that the recent complaints arising about 
want of practical knowledge on the part of many 


men is that they have not learnt to manipulate pro- 

rly ; and it isimpossible for them to be apt manipu- 
otors over and above the ordinary stableman and horse- 
man unless they have undergone proper pupilage. I 
know perfectly well that if we were to go for a new 
Charter and obtain it, and make pupilage compulsory 
next year, we should be doing a harsh and grievous in- 


justice to those gentlemen who are connected with the 


teaching schools, you would have to wait a period, and 

having got your charter next summer, say that on an 

after that day three years, or something {like that, com- 
pulsory pupilage would come into operation. I think 
you will agree with me that that is a matter worthy of 
consideration by the council,—whether the question of 
compulsary pupilage should not be put into the new 


r. 

Another point is with regard to a fee for registra- 
tion from those men who pass in the future. I would 
not touch the old men. The President of the Phar- 
maceutical Society, whom I happen to know very well, 
informed me that they get an annual fee from the gen- 
tlemen who pass their examination, and who are enrol- 
led under their charter. This makes every man take 
an interest in it. Heis bound to take an interest in 
it, because, if he doesnot forward his fee with a state- 
ment that he is alive, he ceases to be put on the regis- 
ter. What dothey do with the money which is ob- 
tained for registration? It enables that society and it 
would enable us to have a large circulating library for 
the members of the profession. The expenses of that 
library should be paid for out of the registration fund, 
and the result would be that we should raise the tone of 
the men in the profession. Many a man now desires 
to see a new bade which he cannot see, but were there 
a library, he would be able to send up and get the book. 
I think the principle of registration is a good one, and 
the application of the fund would be a good one, and 
such as I think will meet with your approval. 

You will find by our last charter that we were 
allowed to raise the fees receivable from the students 
from ten guineas to a maximum of thirteen guineas. 
Since that charter was obtained the teaching-schools— 
I donot know whether all of them—have raised their 
fees, but the London fee has been raised about 33 per 
cent. Idonotthink I am over-stating it. What 
have we done since that charter was passed? At the 
representation of the schools and the students and all 
others connected with the profession we have almost 
doubled our Board of Examiners, and thereby increased 
our expenses very materially; in fact if you take the 
trouble to go through the expenses of the class C. ex- 
amination at the present time you will find that this 
College, if you put it together, is money out of pocket. 
I think we might very well, without saying we should do 
so at once, on obtaining ‘the charter raise the fee, and 
might take powers to raise it from thirteen guineas to 
twenty guineas. We could raise it as occasion re- 
quired, and we should be able to make representations 
to the Privy Council that we intended to increase the 

ractical examination. I believe there is an additional fee 
charged to the rejected students by the College of Sur- 
geons, that is to say if they go up again for examina- 
tion they have to pay something over and above what 
they have'to pay the first time. I am not quite cer- 
tain of that point, but it is a matter well worth con- 
sideration. 
Then there is another matter of great consequence, 
which is not altogether new to this Council, namely the 
choice of Fellows by election. NowI had the honour 
some years ago to move the following resolution :—That 
the, Parliamen Committee be requested to consider 
the desirability of obtaining a Charter for the following, 
amongst other purposes, that members prior to August 
23rd, 1876, be dligible for election on the Council of the 
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College and the Board of Examiners; that members so 
elected shall, and all members of ten years standing on 
August 23rd, 1876 may, be admitted to the Fellowship 
degree subject to such rules and regulations as existed 
in a Charter granted to the Royal College of Surgeons 
in 1852 for a similar purpose.’ I was unfortunate with 
that resolution, and did not carry it. I wish I had car- 
ried it, for I think if I had done so the degree would be 
much more popular than it is at the presentday. ,1 


ought to explain what these regulations were under which 


the Council of the ;Royal College of Surgeons were able 
to admit men to Fellowship. Their Charter of 1852 said 
“that it shall be lawful for the Council without previous 
examination to appoint any person who was at the 

anting of the last charter (that was in _— a mem- 

r of the College of 15 year’s standing, and also mem- 

bers who at the date of the last charter being of less than 
15 years’ standing, shall at the time of their appoint- 
ment have obtained 15 years’ standing.” The appoint- 
ment was to be by ballot of the Council, and-every per- 
son seeking admission was to produce a certificate of 
moral character and professioual attainment, and that 
certificate was to be signed by six Fellows, andthe fee 
for Fellows so admitted was to be ten guineas. What 
do I find in the Fellowship degree of the College of Sur- 
geons made up of men who pass an examination and of 
men who come in by election? I do not know the exact 
number up to date, but about four years ago the num- 
bers were as nearly as possible equal. ow the fatal 
objection to our Fellowship degree was that it was in- 
elastic: you must go through the examination or you 
could not be admitted at all. © Now the College of Sur- 
geons took an entirely different view. Of course I am 
not wishing to find fault with those who obtained the 
charter. It is a hard thing to get everything, and itis 
a hard thing to know what are going to be the require- 
ments a few years ahead of you; therefore do not think 
I wish to find fault. But I say it was a misfortune that 
the Fellowship degree was made a hard and fast line in 
the way it was. Had it been otherwise I think, as I 
said before, a very different feeling from what existsat 
at the present time with regard to the Fellowship de- 
gree would have grown up amongst the young men.__. 

There is another matter I should like to call atten- 
tion to, and hereI think I shall have the hearty sym- 
oars of my friend Mr, Cox, namely, whether it is possi- 

le to make some definite regulations with regard to the 
rofessional conduct of the members. _ I believe we are 
airly well provided for by the .Act, but it is a matter 
worthy of consideration if it is possible to bring that 
home more than it is at the present time, enforce it 
more readily, I put these matters before you as fair 
argument why you should go at once for a new 
charter. 

I do not wish to elicit opposition to what I have said 
by pinning my faith to what I am about to tell you, 
but you know very well that you are constantly asked, 
“ IT suppose you are a member of the College?”, and 
you reply, “oh! yes.” ‘The Veterinary College?” 
“yes, the Veterinary College; I am a_ subscriber to 
that!” Times out of number people think that the 
Royal Veterinary Coliege is the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons. Nobody outside the profession knows the 
difference. {I wastold the other day thatin introducing our 
Act of Parliament mistakes were made, and that people cal- 
ledusthe Royal Veterinary College. The difference is such 
that it is most difficult for outsiders to know what the 
difference is. I donot say that this ought to be done 
but I think if we could call ourselves the “Royal Uni- 
versity of Veterinary Surgeons” perhaps it might make 
« distinction between the teaching schools and others. 

That is, to a certain extent, my programme; and.it 
becomes my duty, and it will only be respectful to those 
who brought this matter before the Council, to say a few 


words with regard to the agitation which has been pro. 
moted with reference to the new charter. 

It seems to have been thought that all we were to go 
for in a new charter was, what 1 should call, a policy not 
of levelling up, but of sweeping away. It seems to me 
that the change which has been asked for has been that 
examiners should cease to be members of Council, and 
that the Fellows are forthwith to lose their rights, and that 
the council is to lose the power of electing vice-presi- 
dents. Nowa good many hard things have been said 
about the examiners. I stand here, as one of them, toa 
certain extent a special pleader ; but I will say as a mat- 
ter of fact that I have never heard one word against the 
personal character of one man who has represented this 
council as an examiner. (Hear, hear.) ot only that, 
but I have never heard the schools say anything against 
the examiners, although they have a great deal, and 
naturally ought to have a great deal, to say about them, 
Neither before I was a member of the Board nor since 
have I heard one professor or teacher, or anyone con- 
nected with a school raise a voice against an examiner. 
It seems to have been left to a few gentlemen on this 
council, I will not say to vilify the Examiners, but to 
create a bad impression among the profession as to what 
their position really is. | We are al] a united profession 
and a united council, and nobody has ever been turned 
out of it or ever been debarred from taking part in its 
deliberations. Now it is asked that the examiners are 
to cease to be members of council. Then also we have 
heard that it is a dual-appointment. I consider a dual 
appointment to be this, namely, having two appoint- 
ments at your disposal and giving them to one man. If 
Iam elected President of the R.C.V.S., to-day anda 
Master of a Freemason’s Lodge on the same day is that a 
dual appointment ? I should think not. And if the coun- 
cil elects the examiners and the profession elect the 
members of the council, I do not see that it is altogether 
to be considered a dual-appointment. We think pro- 
per to elect, Mr. A. tobe an examiner ;_ he goes next 
month to his constituents, and if they disapprove of it 
why don’t they turn him out? They do not. They 
have regard for the high character of the examiner, and 
they do not turn him out. Now it is held that we are 
guinea pigs. When a man takes a fee and sits ata 
Board he is called a guinea pig. The principle objec- 
tion is that we take the fees of the College. I do think 
that is rather low pleading, and I should like to tell you 
that the Board of examiners, so far as I am concerned 
ought not to be debarred from any privileges by reason 
of the fees which this College is good enough to ask 
them to accept. I will give you my own experience, 
because after all there is nothing like personal ex- 
perience. Last May, I went to Scotland, and I travel- 
led a thousand miles. It takes a day to go and a day 
to come back. I commenced work on Tuesday in Glas- 
gow, and I worked in Edinburgh on Wednesday and 
Thursday, and come back on the Friday. You 
therefore see that I was absent from my callizg at 
home, and had to provide an efficient substitute. I re- 
ceived from this College the. munificent sum of fourteen 
guineas. By the time I had paid my hotel, and paid 
my assistant at home I shouid like to ask you what you 
think there was left, and whether there is anything ™ 
these enormous fees which could make a man unfait 
to his trust in any sense of the term. _I can give you 
another illustration by way of showing you the enor 
mous fees these men receive. The illustration is not 4 

ersonal one, but I can vouch for its accuracy. +W° 
riends of mine who serve on the practical Board came 
to London one day, started examing at I0 o’clock the 
next day, and worked part of the following day. 
the time they had finished the reports and examined the 
papers, and filled up the diplomas, there was not time 
or them to get home that night, They were en 
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two days in examining, and travelling occupied another 
two days, making four days in all, and they were paid 
the extraordinary sum of ten guineas each, out of which 
they had to pay their hotel bills and soon. The matter 
is too small. If it is merely a question of fees do not 
consider that any further ; but if in the interests of the 
profession it is desirable to lop off a certain number of 
men who hitherto have borne honorable and irre- 
proachable characters, and to go on different lines alto- 
gether from what only other learned bodies do who ap- 

int members of Council or Boards of Examiners, then 
fet them cease to be members of council. If you wish 
to split it up let us do so, but do not do it on the plea 
that these men are, as it is stated here, the servants of 
this Council. Ithink whatever they receive they re- 
ceive in good feeling, andas an honorarium, and not in 
any way as a money acknowledgment for their services. 
IThope you will understand that the gentlemen who 
serve on the Board have a little feeling of respect, and 
that they do not like to see their names bandied about 
through the country as being associated with men who 
are little more than a band of robbers. I do say again 
if you think it is desirable these men should cease to be 
members of your community get a charter and say so, 
and have done with it; but better anything than the 
suggestion which has been made on a circular which I 
have here ; better far dissociate yourselves from these 
men at once than impose upon them an indignity. Mr. 
Mulvey, who has always, as far as I know hitherto, 
been associated with everything honorable and straight- 
forward, has coolly asserted that it is desirable that men 
who are examiners when anything connected with an 
election comes up should leave the room. That means 
that you, Sir, ifanything of the sort turned up, would 
be turned out of the room because you cannot vote. As 
President you have a right to vote, and to give a casting 
vote, but if anything to do with the election of the ex- 
aminers or with the subject of examinations was brought 
forward you are to be turned out of your chair. If you 
can imagine any indignity like that I cannot. Far 
better do away with us altogether, but do not subject 
us to indignity. _My own impression is that Mr. Mul- 
vey has been the tool of designing men and has allowed 
himself to be drawn into this matter, and although I 
have every desire tc retain his friendship I must say it 
reflects no credit upon him. 

Another plank in the platform is that Fellows should 
lose their rights. I have never heard that Fellows were 
entitled to remuneration, but as far as I understand it 
the Fellows are simply to go. There is a word in the 
English language “confiscation ” which Englismen ab- 
hor, Englishmen have never confiscated rights and never 
will. Isay put it in your charter that Fellows are to 
lose their rights and the Privy Council will strike it out. 

Mr. Huntine :—It is not so bad as in 1876. 

Sir Henry Simpson :—I have said it was a great mis- 
take to do what was done then, but I do not think the 
Fellows are going to allow a repetition of that mistake— 
in fact am sure they will not. It does not matter : 
put it in and go for it, and you will see that the Privy 
Council will not confiscate anybody’s rights ; they will 
pa a levelling up, but they will not allow a sweeping 

ay. 

The third plank I think is that the Council are to lose 
the power of electing the Vice-Presidents, that is not a 
very large matter, but it is against the principle on 
which legislation is now being carried on with regard to 
eae bodies. You know that the President of the 

Government Board has passed a wonderful 
County Councils’ Bill, with its innumerable ramifica- 
tions, _ What do they do! The Council is elected, and 
immediately after their election or at the first meeting 
after their election, they proceed to elect the County 
Aldermen. They can elect county aldermen from 


where they choose. Our mode of election is the same. 
It is not a great matter. It is rather an appeal to the 
lower than to the higher intellects and attributes, be- 
cause it looks as if we were incapable of exercising a 
choice. I say, put it in the programme by all means, 
and let the Privy Council decide whether we shall go on 
different lines in electing our men from what others do. 
It is not a great matter. I have now gone through my 
programme, andIam going to conclude with moving 
this resolution :—“ That the further consideration of the 
New Charter be referred to a sub-committee, consisting 
of the members of the Parliamentary Committee with 
the addition of Mr. Hunting and Mr. Mulvey, and that they 
have full powers to investigate and report to the Com- 
mittee of this Council.”” My object is that the work 
should be expedited. I believe we want a new charter, 
and I think we should put into that new charter all that 
is good and beneficial, and that we should give effect to 
whatever is considered to be the wish of the profession 
as far as we can ascertain it. Let us get the new char- 
ter and settle down to good, quiet, honest work for, I 
hope, the next fourteen years. 

Dr. Fiemine :—I have extreme pleasure in seconding 
this resolution, and in doing so, I desire to express my 
gratification at the way in which it has been brought be- 
fore the Council. The mover has been as fair and lucid 
as possible, and I endorse every word he has said with 
regard to the necessity for a newcharter ; and I shall do 
my very utmost personally on the grounds which the 
mover has laid down. It has been said that I am ad- 
verse to a new charter, but nothing can be further from 
the truth. Iam adverse to nothing that can promote 
the interests of the profession. I have all through my 
career stood up for the interests of the profession, and I 
trust I shall always do so; but I must be convinced 
that when a proposal is made it is for the benefit of the 
profession before I give it my support. With regard to 
the several items which Sir Henry Simpson has men- 
tioned as those which should be embodied in the new 
charter, I entirely agree. I think a new charter should 
level up’and not level down; I think all the efforts of 
the Council, and of the profession should be to raise the 
profession, and not lower it. We need not speak to the 
gallery. In our profession I hope there are very few 
gallery men. A great deal has been said about this 
proposed new charter which had better be left unsaid. I 
was a member of Council when the last Charter was ob- 
tained—the Charter which instituted the Fellowship— 
I take upon myself to say that council was actuated by 
the most honest motives in raising the profession, and 
that it was not composed of rogues or fools, the whole 
matter was before the profession for a long time, and 
it was discussed at this Council, meeting after 
meeting, and it obtained the full consent of the profes- 
sion, becouse, so far as [ am aware, there was not a sin- 
gle dissentient voices. Since that time the charter has 
been found fault with. I say that the members of 
council of those days were quite equal in honesty of 
purpose, and I may say in wisdom to the council of the 
present day. Withregard to the proposal‘to abolish 
dual appointments I think Sir Henry Simpson has laid 
that matter fairly before the council and the profession. 
It is not for the fees received that the examiners ex- 
amine. They are not dishonest men to take fees. Fees 
are given, I presume, to the examiners to cover the ex- 
penses of examining, and I think it would be a hard 
thing to ask them to examine for nothing. To assert 
that those gentlemen who are on this council and also 
examiners are dishonest is to utter a base calumny. 
Now with regard to these extravagant notions which are 
entertained with regard to the large sum of mone 
which the examiners obtained. _I| have travelled _— f 
in mid-winter from Chatham to Edinburgh for one day’s 
examination, and received a fee of three guineas. he 
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whole thing required three days in the depth of winter ; 
and if that extravagant payment was sufficient to bribe 
any man to be dishonest, I do not know what is. 

ith regard to the title of the Royal College, 1 may 
say that from time immemorial it has been misleading. 
While applying for the Act of Parliament I had ample 
evidence of that on every side, and that it was con- 
founded with the Royal Veterinary College. Then 
Earl Spencer, than whom we have no better friend, was 
confused himself, and could not understand our two 
positions. I proposed that the term “ University” 
should be applied to our College. I said that we were 
an examining body, and although we could not confer 
degrees as high as those of universities, nevertheless, in 
every sense ofthe term, we were a university. Earl 
Spencer objected to that, and said’that he thought the de- 
signation was too high sounding, nevertheless we have 
attained such a position now that we can well apply for 
it ; at any rate, that some wide distinction should be 
made between the titles of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons. I endorse entirely the statement made 
by Sir Henry Simpson, and express a very earnest desire 
that anew charter should be obtained, and that it 
should a be levelling up instead of a levelling down. 

Mr. H. Kipp :—I do not know whether it is necessary 
to movean amerdment. If we are all agreed, and I am 
exceedingly pleased to see both Sir H. Simpson and Dr. 
Fleming are in favour of a new charter—by all means 
refer it to the Parliamentary Committee to draft the 
charter. I think, however, that we ought to have the 
feeling of the committee, whether they are in favour of it 
ornot. If Il am in order I should like to say how ex- 
ceedingly pleased I am to see how different the feeling 
is to-day to what it was last year when I brought this 
subject before the council. I was then told that it was 
a subject no one cared about, and the sooner it was dis- 
missed the better. To-day I hear that a new charter 
is necessary. Iam glad of that. I can goa very lon 
way with Sir Henry Simpson in what he refers to. 
will take first of all compulsory pupilage. 

Under certain conditions if you will make it compul- 
sory l agree. I thinka pupilage is necessary, but whether 
7. should make it compulsory or not I not know. I 

have adopted a system with my pupils which I think 
will commend itself to the council. I insist on their 
being one yearwith me. Then they go to the College ; 
they come to me between the Sessions ; they go to the 
College and come back to me again, and after they get 
their diploma they stay with me fer 12 months, I think 
that that is a plan that will commend itself to the 
Council. 

With respect to the Registration Fee, I think that is a 
very good plan ; it had never occurred to me before. 

With respect to the examiners some very hard things 
have been said, and I fancy they may have been intended 
for me, because I have been one of those who have taken 
this matter to heart. I challenge any examiner to say 
that [have made any disparaging remarks about the 
fees. What Ihave said is this and I repeat it—the 
examiners have done their work well and are entitled 
to the fees. [say more than that—if the fees are not 

ma mange 4 all means let us increase them. 

ow with respect to the Fellowship Degree, here i 

another thing that I have never said T 
approve of it. and think it is a step in the right diree- 
tion. We hear to-day of Fellows being deprived of 
their rights. How do you reconcile that line of argu- 
ment with taking away the rights of members prior 
to 1876? You have admitted those who passed the 
Highland Agricultural Society’s Examination under cer- 
tain conditions, and I rightly say you have been exceed- 
ingly liberal with existing practitioners. I say nothing 
about that; but, on the other hand, why should you ex- 
clude everybody who entered the profession under the 


same circumstances as you did? All people may not 
feel inclined, not only from educational but other cir- 
cumstances, to present themselves for the Fellowship 
examination. If itis admitted that an injustice has 
been done, why not remedy it? I, for one, would not 
have lifted a voice against the charter if the members of 
our profession had been fairly dealt with. What is the 
inducement to take a Fellowship degree? Is it to sit at 
the Council Board? Is it to become an Examiner? I hope 
there is no man who has gone in for the Fellowship degree 
with no other motive than that. It should be with the 
intense desire to raise his profession, whether at the 
Council or out of it, or whether an examiner or not. 

With regard to the dual appointment, I have two ob- 
jections. Ihave not asingle word to say against the 
examiners. Nobody can reasonably say anything 
against them; for they are men of the highest standing 
aud ought to be the cream of the profession. My two 
objections to a dual appointment are these : first they 
are filling up the space which might be supplied by other 
Fellows who are quite as able to legislate but who ma 
not have the ability of examiners. I should like to ask 
who it is that elects the examiners? Certainly the ex- 
aminers are elected by the Council and the Council by 
the profession. 

Dr. Fiemine :—I should like to say that I have never 
voted for my own appointment. 

Mr. Kipp :—My second objection to examiners being 
on the Council is that I have never once heard a report 
from the Examining Board. I. have heard the names 
of candidates who have passed read from a list, but no- 
body will surely call that a report. At the last council 
meeting after these names were read out, and when we 
were about to proceed with other business, somebody 
got up and said something about a sum of money ina 
bank in Edinburgh, but if that was a matter affecting 
the Examining Board why did it not come before the 
Council in a business-like way. 

Sir Henry Simpson :—That has todo with the 
Finance Committee. 

Dr. Fitemine :—The Council have nothing to do with 
the money of the Royal College. 

Mr. Kipp :—With respect to ex-officio members I have 
considerably modified my view on that point. Last 
year I advocated that the Principals of the Veterinary 
Schools, the Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the Army, 
aud the Chief Veterinary Adviser to the Privy Council, 
should be ex-officio members of the Council. Ido not 
say that I can very materially alter my views with res- 
pect to the former, but with respect to the Chief Veteri- 
nary Surgeon of the Agricultural Department I think | 
must withdraw, and for this reason ; I have not a word 
to say against the gentleman, but events have occurred 
within the last twelve months that go to show me that 
that department is not as favourable to the profession 
as it ought to be. The probability is that later on the 
chief of that department may not be a veterinary sur- 
geon, and in that way, if we have not that mentioned in 
the charter we would have to have a new individual sit- 
sing on the council. 1 must therefore modify my views 
with regard to that. : 

With respect to Vice-Presidents I think Sir Henry 
Simpson was the author of as good an argument Mm 
favour of them being elected by the profession as I have 
heard. He said at the council meeting immediately 
after the annual meeting, that it was desirable to have 
as senior vice-president a gentleman who had filled the 
chair, As our charter stands now we could do that, 
but we would in all probability have to go to the pro- 
fession to fill the seat. If we had selected Professor 


Axe his seat would have been vacant. , 

Sir Henry Simpson :—The Couneil may consist of 
24, but not more than 30. 
Axe as a vice-president he would not have ceased 


Professor 
If you had elected me +04 
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member of the council. | You would not have had to go 
to the profession to fill the vacancy—there would have 
been none. 

Mr. Kipp :—The seat would be vacant next year ? 

Mr. THatcHER :—No, it would not. 

Sir Henry Simpson :—The Council is a moveable 
number: it must be 24, andit may be 30. We have 
thought proper to elect vice-presidents outside the coun- 
cil, but we might, if we chose, elect them inside, and 
only have 24 members instead of 30. 

Mr. Kipp :—I think the time has come when it is 
desirable that all members who sit on the council should 
be elected by the profession. 

Sir Henry Simpson :—Why ? 

Mr. Kipp :—As I said in January last the vice-presi- 
dentship has become during the last few years a safe re- 
treat for defeated candidates. A candidate for a vice- 

residentship must canvas the members of the present 

ard. I do not say that disparagingly to any member, 

but I will give it as a legitimate argument why the 
whole council ought to be elected by the profession. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson :—I should like to say that I 
desire, as I believe every member of this council desires, 
having passed a resolution that a committee should in- 
quire into the subject of a new charter, to approach the 
subject with open mind. I am _ bound to say that I 
think it is hardly worth while for members of this coun- 
cil to tabulate the council and to come to a conclusion, 
which appears to be a thorougly erroneous one, as to the 
opinions which individual members of the council enter- 
tain. Further than that, a member of the council 
speaks his mind openly—I refer now to a small objec- 
tion which I raised to the wording of a resolution—my 
objection, I believe, is agreed with by a majority of the 
council, but I found next week that I had been held up 
to ridicule by a member of this council. I assure the 
members that I am distinctly in favour of progress, and 
I am in favour of obtaining a new charter, but I am also 
in favour of obtaining something more than has been 
clamoured for. With regard to the remarks of Mr. 
Kidd he suggests that there should be ex-officio members 
of this council. That is a detail which I presume the 
committee, if it is appointed to-day, will investigate ; 
but I can hardly understand his argument for admitting 
gentlemen who are not elected by the profession, seeing 
that heis in favour of precluding the council from electing 
their vice-presidents as heretofore. The argument in 
effect, is, let every man who sits at this Board be elected 
by the profession ; but in the face of that Mr. Kidd says 
let us have ex officio members. 

With regard tothe action I have hitherto taken in 
this matter I say I have been pasted up as an opponent to 
all progress. That I deny, as far back as 1885 I spoke 
distinctly about this matter, more particularly with re- 
gard to what I considered to be an injustice done to the 
members of the profession who passed prior to 1876. I 
argued then that there should have been a marked dis- 
tinction between those who passed prior to 1876, and 
those who passed afterwards, and for this reason: that 
we had in 1876 a charter, and every gentleman who en- 
tered the profession after that date knew what he was 
doing. What does he have to do when he becomes a 
member of this college? He has to subscribe his name 
to a list of members and, I presume, agree to all the 
rules and regulations of the college. Therefore I say 
those gentlemen who pass after 1876 have really nothing 
to complain of with regard to what is called popularly 
the obnoxious clause. But what do we find? We find 
that in an unofficial inquiry made by Mr. Mulvey no 


less than 523 who responded to his circular passed after 


existing charters. As far as my knowledge of this mat- 
ter goes you cannot erase the charters. Tbey must live 
on in every book you publish. You may refer to them 
in any new charter that you obtain, but these charters. 
are in your book, and there they must remain. You find 
it so in the case of the Register of the Royal College of 
Suageons : every charter ever obtained by that college is 
printed there, aud must be printed. That yon can 
simply abolish the charters is a popular delusion. By 
all means let us have another charter which will refer to 
the previous charters, but let us make the new charter 
better than the others have been. — I must congratulate 
the council upon having moved in this matter before the 
issue of this circular. I am afraid that it has been 
thought by some that the council have been pushed into 
this inquiry. Nothing of the kind. 1am happy to 
think that the council really decided to institute this 
inquiry before this unofficial circular was issued to which 
so many members of the profession paid no attention, 
and simply because it was an unofficial inquiry and 
therefore was liable to mislead. Speaking for myself I 
may say that I did not take any notice of it, because it 
did not emanate from the college. As you may remem- 
ber some years ago a similar unofficial inquiry was 
issued, and then I had the opportunity of telling you the 
result of it. It was pretty much the same as it is now. 
Those who are in favour of the new charter have in- 
creased proportionately as one might have expected 
they would. The number of those circulars issued some 
time ago was 2065; the number of replies received in 
favour of rescinding the 9th clause was 760. That was 
five years ago. The number in five years has increased 
about 200. It is not a large increase, but at the same 
time it shows a desire for alteration. Who does the 
desire for alteration come from, new men, or from 
those men who are sitting down and being imposed 
upon by that abominable charter of 1876! Five years 
ago J told you that 760 circulars were received from 
men who did not approve of the existing arrangement 
of that number 498 passed prior to 1876, but 262 passed 
aftér. I only mention these facts to show you that 
the profession are not discontented as has been re- 
presented ; at the same time I am willing to agree that 
if there is discontent among a comparatively small 
proportion by all means let every grievance be inquired 
into, and let us try to meet them if we can reasonably. 

With regard to pupilage that I certainly hope will be 
considered by the committee. I remember perfectly 
well that it was suggested before and was struck out— 
why I could never imagine, because I think we are 
really doing parents and guardians a real kindness in 
insisting that their charges or children should undergo 
pupilage before entering college—I remember it was 
remarked that of the students who came for examina- 
tion the pupils of the veterinary surgeons were the 
worst class who came before the examiners. Whether 
there was any authority for saying that I do not know. 
Can we, as practical men who have had pupils under our 
care, believe that such a thing existed’ I for one do 
not believe it, and I believe it was a statement made 
without the smallest authority. 

With regard to this Fellowship by election, that un- 
doubtedly, jo my mind, is a right move. I believe by 
doing this that we shall be enabled to bring real good 
men into the Fellowship who have hitherto objected to 
come up, and very properly perhaps, for examination, 
knowing that they had no necessity to obtain a higher 
degree to enable them to go through the world as men 
of eminence. I refer to such men as Professor Prit- 
chard and Professor Axe. Somewhile ago it was sug- 


1876. I think you will all agree with me that it was | gested, | believe from the chair, by Mr. Cox, that those 
unreasonable for them to suppose that they were in the | gentlemen occupying positions such as these should be 
Same position as the gentlemen who passed prior to that admitted by election, but unfortunately we found our 
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sert in this new charter, which we are about to apply 
for, powers to enable this council to raise gentlemen of 
standing such as I have mentioned I think it would be 
doing an excelJent thing. You would be pater safe 
in doing that. First of all I presume the committee 
would recommend to this council that no gentleman 
should be eligible for this distinction of election until 
he had been in practice at least fifteen years. He would 
then have to receive the support of six of his fellows or 
members, it does not matter much ; and he would then 
have to be elected by the council; so that you would 
not be likely to over-crowd the ranks of fellowship. 

Now with regard to the examiners: I am very glad 
that Mr. Kidd is not responsible for all that has been 
said with regard to the examiners. Unfortunately I 
cannot acquit some of the gentlemen who have been 
agitating in this matter from reflections upon the ex- 
aminers. Now turning to a Paper which I have before 
me I find that one gentleman, I am sure he will not 
mind if I mention him, Mr. Hunting, says two or 
three years ago about the Fellowships Examination. 
“Tt was only occasionally that a man had the imperti- 
nence to speak disrespectfully of the Fellowship Ex- 
amination. He used the word impertinence, because 
in doing so they must speak disrespectfully also of the 
Examiners, and he challenged any man in the room to 
find three gentlemen of whom they had less right to 
speak ill of than their present Examiners.”” Now what 
is said by this gentleman now “Human nature is 
ai Every precaution must be taken to pre- 
vent injustice.” This is with reference to the exami- 
ners. “ Does any sane man assert that a Council, one- 
third of which are examiners can impartially decide ? 
An examiner should be an independent man free from 
bias and above suspicion. What we want is a Council 
that will do justice and an Examining Board of capable 
men. We can only expect impartiality when the two 
offices are separated.”’ I always like a man to stick to 
his guns if he believes he is right. He is one of the 
few I believe who entertains the view that until the ‘ap- 
pointment of examiner and councillor is separated you 
are not to be trusted. I like people to be honest and 
state their opinions and then we know what to expect 
from them. Mr. Hunting has referred to the part 
taken by members of the Examining Board in their own 
election. I have had no experience of it. I have sat 
at the Council Board when the Examiners have been 
elected, and I have seen those gentlemen quietly sit back 
and take no part in the election. The Fellowship Ex- 
aminers have certainly taken the smallest interest in 
their election. How is it to be known that they take 
= ne their own election, when the election is by 

Now as to the Report of the Examining Board ; I am 
bound to say that we do not get a very formal report 
from that Board, but I take it if they had any irregu- 
larity to report or any suggestions to make that they 
would make them in a formal report. And here comes 
in the advantage of having the Examiners upon your 
Council. You have the opportunity cf hearing verbally 
any complaints that they may have to make ; 
any suggestions for improvements and so on; and to 
my mind you have a very great advantage in receiving a 
verbal report in preference to a written one. I repeat 
that it is my intention to work heartily with the other 
members of the committee, if I am appointed on the 
committee, for the purpose of doing all I can for those 
members of the ,profession who feel that an alteration 
should be made in the existing charters. 


Mr. Huntine :—An old dramatist has said 
“Tt is all very well to dissemble your love 
But why did you kick me down stairs,” 


And it seems to me extremely appropriate in connection 


with this sudden exhibition of love for a new charter 
that we have heard to-day. Itis, I fear, as a member 
opposite once said in reference to another subject, 
very much the sort of love the little boy had for 
the cat when he threw half a brick at it. You will 
notice that it was ingeniously done. “ We want to level 
up ” say the new converts. Grand idea ! It takes every- 
body ; but they reserve to themselves the right of saying 
what the levelling up is, and they have to be completely 
convinced that it is right before they allow you to do 
anything. Grand idea! I also want to do what I like, 
and I have the straightforwardness to say what I want. 
I do not say we want to raise the profession and go no 
further than that general confession; I say, here are 
three things we particularly want, and | am glad that 
the profession behind us say that those are the three 
things they want. Anybody can get up here and say 
“we will raise the profession ; we will do anything we 
can for the profession ; we have always done everything 
for the profession ; if this charter is to raise the profes- 
sion I am with you—but it means nothing’ _—I object 
entirely to the suggestions of Sir H. Simpson, who has 
in his speech simply crabbed every one of the three 
points. I object to this move of sending it to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, a very easy analysis of which one 
might make by saying that two-thirds of them have ex- 
pressed their views against the points the profession 
wants. 

Sir Henry Simpson :—Name them. 

Mr. Hunting :—Is it not rather a personal matter. 
Sir Henry Simpson objected to my naming anybody 
just now. 

Sir Henry Simpson :—It is only a repetition. _ 

Mr. Huntine :—Then we will not do any repetition. 
(laughter). 

Sir Henry Simpson :—But this is a vital point. If 
Mr. Hunting can satisfy me that this is an unfair com- 
mittee, I shall move to add to it so that we can make it 
fairly representative. I never thought of having an ~ 
unfair committee. I challenge you to name them. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson :—Do you refuse to name them ! 

Mr. Huntine:—I certainly refuse to name them. 
These individuals who love the New Charter, what have 
they said about it? They have talked about the “agi- 
tation which was promoted” thereby, implying that 
this is an entirely artificial matter, got up by a few men; 
they imply that the practitioners who have sent in their 
votes and troubled to answer the questions are a lot of 
dummies willing to be led by the nose. That is not 
very respectful to the members. One gentleman said 
that these points had been “ clamoured ” for. I object 
to that expression. There are other points which have 
been suggested, which are n , as well as the three 
points before us, for some years. We have nbt been told 
much about them. It is so useful to burke and bury 
those points we do know something about. I hold that 
if we had the opinion of the Committee on those three 
points it would be more valuable to the profession than 
the way in which they attempt to bury them under 
some half dozen points that nobody seems to care mu 
about. The biggest argument of the whole lot in favour 
of the three points is this—that there are over ® 
thousand members of this profession out of - 
available 2,225 who have voted for them. Half ° 
the profession wishes this carried out. Sir Hemty 
Simpson, who is in favour of a New Charter, 
speaks of this Ninth Clause as “a confiscation. Now, 
if the argument admits of the word confiscation being 
applied to the proposed Charter, it is still more riage 
ble to the 1876 Charter. I say that instead of ee : 
word “ confiscation ” in application to the New Charter, 
it should be “ restitution.”” Of course, when the ant 
is in retreat, he has to make a stand somewhere—* ory 
of entrenchment that they have now fallen back upon 
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that it is all right about the members who passed before 
1876, but as for all the other members who have passed 
since, they are young men, who do not yet know the 
ropes. We will let in all the men who a before 
1876, but we must be legal; we will not allow any men 
who came in after the Charter of 1876 was drawn to have 
anything to do with the rights of the profession. This 
argument simply means that in the course of fifteen or 
twenty years we shall have the same row over again. 
The result will be that the quarrelling will get worse 
every year. If it can be shown that we are guilty of 
any injustice in depriving those gentlemen who joined 
prior to 1876 of the right to sit upon this Council, the 
same argument is equally applicable to members who 
have joined since ; and if we are to allow every man in 
the profession to have equal political powers we should 
not make any distinction between those who joined 
before 1876 and those who joined after. 

As to the election of Vice- Presidents, we, I think, pro- 
fess to be a representative body. If the Council is a 
representative body I hold that every member on it 
should be directly elected by the profession, and by all 
means let the Council elect its own Vice- Presidents. 
The analogy about the County Council electing alder- 
men is not of much importance. Tbe County Council 
at the present day is a sort of transient body which will 
probably, when a Liberal Government comes in, be 
made a really useful representative body. I think we 
should legislate for ourselves, rather than follow County 
Councils. 

As to dual appointments one of two things is sug- 
gested, either that we put into our New Charter a clause 
which shall distinctly prevent a man from acting, at 
once, as Councilman and Examiner, or, if anybody is 
ingenious to suggest it, a clause which will pre- 
vent him while holding both appointments not to 
unfairly influence the Council, and not to be unfairly 
influenced by the Council. Against that you bring 
forward the statement that nobody has yet said 
the Examiners are dishonest or disreputable! Nobody 
has ; but surely you do not want to go as far as that 
They may be very good men and very good examiners. 
but, if 1 may be allowed the opinion, they all are not. 
They are by no means indispensable. If you took the 
trouble to go through the profession jyou will find that 
you could very easily make a list of three examining 
boards quite as good as the existing ones; and when 
you have extracted your three examining boards you 
will still find sufficient men with common sense and 
honesty to make a council of thirty. The profession is 
not absolutely destitute of men of honesty and intelli- 
gence outside of the examining board. It has been 
said that the pay of the Examiners is very little. It is 
not merely the pay that they go for. They have no 
sordid notions of £3 a day: nobody dreamed that they 
had. That is where the argument goes against them. 
It is not the paltry pay: it is the honor of the oftice 
and the influence. That is what they value it for— 
and rightly. I do not know any man who has been 
base enough to say that anyone took the appointment 
formoney. A man is much more likely to go wrong 
over influence and honour than he is over money. Mr. 
Kidd pointed out that the two appointments would be 
better separated, and, as { understand him, his reason is 
this, that so long as examiners sit at this council so long 
} the council fail, or not dare to face questions against 

¢ examiners. Ifa private individual brings a charge 
agalust an examiner, or if a set of students bring a charge 
against a board of examiners, or a School object to the 
ane, in which the examinations are conducted, the coun- 
>a? yet has had the pluck to hear the ques- 

= FLEMING :—We want facts, not fancies. 
- Huntine :—The fact is that the conncil looks 


upon it as a sort of act of sacrilege or profanity ever to 
approach the immaculate examiners, 

r. FLemine :—That is utterly untrue. The ex- 
aminers are above suspicion. 

Mr. Hunting :—Why has the Government sur- 
rounded the Vestries and Boards of Guardians and Cor- 
porations with absolute laws that they shall not hold a 
seat upon those bodies if they also have a paid appoint- 
ment under those bodies. If this applies to parochial 
bodies it applies with still greater force to such a com- 
bination as this. 

Sir Henry Simpson :—We are not paid servants: 
we only receive an honorarium. 

Mr. Huntine :—Asa matter of fact literally you are 
gentlemen receiving profit for your services. Perhaps 
this will do—you are gentlemen put into a prominent 
position and influential office which enables you to 
satisfy your natural and proper ambition. 

Dr. Fiemine :—That argumentis a great fallacy. 
Examiners do not get salaries but fees for work done. 
There is a vast distinction between salaries and fees. 

Mr. Huntine :—I think 1 am right in saying that an 
examinership is “a position of profit’? ; and that those 
words are descriptive of the position which by law ren- 
ders a man unable to hold a seat on public bodies when 
connected also with any work done for that body. The 
law does not require proof of dishonesty, it does not 
even pre-suppose that men need be either fools or rogues 
—it simply prohibits the dual appointment which en- 
tails possibility of conflicting interests. | We desire the 
same protection and we should do so if we were quite 
certain every man were divinely impartial. So long as 
one-third of the council are examiners it is not a proper 
body to give an opinion on the action of the examiners. 
The council looks pretty sharply after everything else 
connected with the profession, but not a single thing do 
they look after in connection with the board of exami- 
ners—they trust them most absolutely. Nothing is 
more dangerous. Never has such a thing been known 
as a report from the board of examiners: they send a 
list of names ; and not a single thing do they supply: us 
with inthe way of information. It would be well to 
haye a report in black and white, and better still to have 
all matters formally discussed. 

Dr. Fiemine :—It has been said that the Charter of 
1876 has inflicted an injustice. The whole matter was 
laid before the profession, and if any injustice was done 
it is the members of the profession themselves who are 
to blame. I should like to know how long it is since 
these men changed their minds,about the charter. Of 
course men will change their minds, but I confess when 
a man changes his mind I begin to inquire his reasons, 
and unless hecan give good reasons for so doing I put 
him down as a humbug. 

Mr. Greaves :—I have listened with great interest 
to the observations which have been made. It is known 
to many that I think frequest changes are undesirable. 
The various clauses in our Charters appeared to work 
very well, and I thought we could not improve much 
upon them. I have listened attentively to the obser- 
vations that have been made, especially to those of Mr. 
Hunting, hoping that he would bring facts forward to 
cause me to think a3 he does ; but he has not done so. 
No one is more agreeable to assist in getting a new char- 
ter than I am, provided it is made the best we possibly 
can make it. Since I listened to Sir Heury Simpson’s 
observations I must say,I am quite in favour of attempt- 
ing to get a new charter, and I for one shall vote for it. 

Dr. FLemine :—I propose we put the matter to the 
vote. 

Mr. Watters seconded the proposition. 

Mr. Mutvey :—I should like to say with regard to the 
circular which has been issued that I take the entire 


responsibility of everything therein contained. 1 shall 
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be.véry pleased to support the appointment of the sub- 
committee nominated, with the addition to it of Mr. 
Kidd, Mr. Trigger, and Mr. Malcolm. 

Sir Henry Srupson :—I think I have the of 
reply. I want you to understand that I withdraw 
nothing. 

Mr. _ :—I rise to a point of order. What 
reply is there in committee / 

Sir Henry Simpson :—I will appeal to the courtesy of 
the Council. 1 trust the whole matter will be referred 
to the Parliamentary Committee with the addition of 
the mover and seconder of the resolution. As regards 
the constitution of the Parliamentary Committee I am 
bound to say that it was the last thing that occurred to 
me to know what their ideas are on the subject. “We 
selected them for the purpose of conducting any business 
necessary for Parliamentary purposes. Are we to stul- 
tify ourselves by saying that the Committee is incom- 
petent ? 

Mr. Huntine :—This has nothing to do with Parlia- 
mentary matters. 

Sir Henry Simpson :—I should like to know what 
approaches Parliamentary business more than Privy 
Council matiers. In fairness and justice I asked Mr. 
Hunting to mention the two-thirds of the Parliamen- 
tary Comittee who were opposed to apylying for a 
New Charter, but he wisely shirked the question, because 
as a matter of fact he could not answer it satisfactorily. 

Mr. Huntine :---You have no right to say that. 

Sir Henry Simpson :—The Parliamentary Committee 
in my judgment, will do justice to the wishes of the 
Council, and if you add the names of Mr. Hunting and 
Mr. Mulvey you positively do all you can be asked to do 
as honourable men who wish to meet the question fairly. 
The resolution I beg to move is as follows :—* That the 
further consideration of the New Charter be referred to 
a sub-committee, consisting of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, adding thereto the names of Mr. Hunting and 
Mr. Mulvey ; with power to act, and to report to this 
Committee of the Council.” 

Dr. Fiemine :—1 second that proposition, and I do,so 
with the full confidence that every member of the Par- 
liamentary Committee has the welfare of the profession 
as much at heart as the Council itself, and I am _ per- 
fectly certain from the evidence we have had that they 
will act honestly and fairly towards the profession. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


M. PASTEUR ON DR. KOCH’S DISCOVERIES. 


There is in the present day, in my opinion, 
teo great a tendency towards satisfying the anxiety 
«f the public. The responsibility which rests 
upon a savant who announces a discovery as an 
accomplished fact is immense. Observe the incon- 
venience of this extreme publicity in the case of 
my confréie Dr, Koch. Before he has even com- 
pleted his observations bis sceret is snatched from 
him in shreds, and the result of it is that the first 
enthusiasm is already giving place to reaction. Dr. 
Koch has made a most important discovery, but as 
to the extent of his discovery even he is uncertain. 
Up to this moment there has not been a single 
autLenticated cure, not even of lupus. Dr, Berg- 


mann himself has seen a patient suffering from 
lupus return tu his hospital fifteen days after hav- 
ing been discharged as cured, a severe relapse 


having occurred even within that brief interval, 
Moreover, there is no real certainty as to the conse- 
quences of the treatment. The medicament is of 
unheard-of virulence, and the reactions which it 
brings on are terrible. No venom from a snake, 
if administered in such small doses (two-tenths of 
a milligrame) could cause such results.— St. James’ 
Gazette. 


Export of Horses. 


From the Board of ‘Trae returns we gather that, 
for the expired purtion of the year, the exports have 
increased in value by £14,181,003. This increase is 
observable under all the classified headings with the 
exception of those of living animals and apparel. 
Though for the month the living animals exported, 
which consisted of horses of all hinds, shows a de- 
vrease in value to the amount of £11,555. it is 
worthy of notice that the number shipped had risen 
from 1,160 to 1,262, from which we may assume 
that the quality of the animals sent abroad was not 
equal to the standard of last year’s shipments. 

Theexplanation of this is not that we have exported 
high-priced horses in less numbers, but that an ex- 
port trade has been started in cheap ones.  ‘I'hese 
miserable brutes may be averaged at £4 a head, and 
are sent to Germany for the manufacture of sausages 
and meat extracts. The Board of Trade ought to 
distinguish between the horses exported—say be- 
tween those valued at over and under £5. 


A House-warming Dinner. 


Under the presidency of Major-General Sir Frederick 
Fitz Wygram, Bart., upwards of fifty of Mr. Dollar's 
friends recently dined at the Criterion. The chairman, 
the Hon. A. Egerton, M.P., Mr. Edmond Boulnois, M.P. 
and others, commented on the admirable arrangements 
of the new premises, and especially of the air, light, 
and comfort secured for the patients. In proposing 
the toast of the evening, Sir Frederick Fitz Wygram re- 
ferred to his having studied the veterinary art at the 
Clyde Street College, Edinburgh, along with Mr. Dol- 
lar, who was, he stated, was a favourite pupil of Profes- 
sor Dick, and from that eminent teacher had learned 
perseverance, steadfast purpose, accurate observation, 
and that shrewd tact in diagnosing lameness—quali- 
ties which, with unswerving integrity, had placed Mr. 
Dollar in the foremost ranks of veternarians. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A QUESTION OF PROCEDURE. 

Sir, 

I have heard from a member of our Council that the 
question of « New Charter, which at the last council meet- 
ing was sent to a committee consisting of the whole council 
for consideration and report, has been relegated by this 
committee to a sub-committee. What I wish to ask is— 
has a committee duly appointed the power to hand over & 
whole subject toa sub-committee Is it not more usu 
to appoint sub-committees only to consider portions © 
the work. , 

I shall be glad if you or any of your readers can enlighten 
me on this matter. 
Yours, County. 
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